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tensive works which are projected and in progress for extend- 
ing the intercourse between the Western States, and of some 
of the almost innumerable works which occupy the attention 
of the people of nearly every State. We cannot close this 
notice, without offering our testimony to the very creditable 
manner in which M. Poussin has executed this first History 
of the Rail-roads of America. It embraces not only the his- 
tory, but a full and satisfactory description, evidently found- 
ed on the most authentic documents, of the principal works 
which form the subject of his volume. We hope that he will 
follow up the progress of these improvements, and thus furnish 
not only to France and Europe, but to our own countrymen, 
the best evidences of American perseverance and enterprise. 



Art. VII. — The Great Metropolis. By the Author of 
"Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons." 
2 vols. 12mo. New York ; Saunders and Otley. 1837. 

"Any amusement which is innocent," says Paley, "is 
better than none ; as the writing of a book, the building of a 
house, the laying out of a garden, the digging of a fish-pond, 
even the raising of a cucumber." If these are all the pastimes 
which the author of " The Great Metropolis " has within his 
reach, our opinion is, that, when he is next in want of innocent 
amusement, he had better raise a cucumber. His " Random 
Recollections " we have never seen. We rest our opinion 
on the book before us. There is a coarseness and vul- 
garity in its style, which is repulsive. No strength ; no 
dignity ; no grace ; no refinement. In a word, the book has 
very bad manners. In reading it, you feel that you are walk- 
ing through London, with a man who wears a " shocking bad 
hat" ; and when your walk is at an end, though you cannot 
but thank him for the information he has given you, neverthe- 
less you commend him in future to the raising of cucumbers, 
or the digging of fish-ponds ; for you see, that he is " of the 
earth, earthy." 

To us, however, the title of the book is attractive. We, 
have an affection for a great city. We feel safe in the neigh- 
bourhood of man, and enjoy "the sweet security of streets." 
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The excitement of the crowd is pleasant to us. We find 
sermons in the stones of side-walks. In the continuous sound 
of voices, and wheels, and footsteps, we hear " the sad 
music of humanity." We feel that life is not a dream, but an 
earnest reality ; that the beings around us are not the insects 
of a day, but the pilgrims of an eternity ; they are our fellow- 
creatures, each with his history of thousandfold occurrences, 
insignificant it may be to us, but all-important to himself; each 
with a human heart, whose fibres are woven into the great web 
of human sympathies ; and none so small, that, when he dies, 
some of the mysterious meshes are not broken. The green 
earth, and the air, and the sea, all living and all lifeless things, 
preach unto us the gospel of a great and good providence ; but 
most of all does man, in his crowded cities, and in his manifold 
powers, and wants, and passions, and deeds, preach this same 
gospel. He is the great evangelist. And though oftentimes, 
unconscious of his mission, or reluctant to fulfil it, he leads 
others astray, even then to the thoughtful mind he preaches. 
We are in love with Nature, and most of all with human 
nature. The face of man is a benediction to us. The great- 
est works of his handicraft delight us hardly less than the 
greatest works of Nature. They are " the masterpieces of 
her own masterpiece." Architecture, and painting, and sculp- 
ture, and music, and epic poems, and all the forms of art, 
wherein the hand of genius is visible, please us evermore, for 
they conduct us into the fellowship of great minds. And thus 
our sympathies are with men, and streets, and city-gales, and 
towers from which the great bells sound solemnly and slow, 
and cathedral doors, where venerable statues, holding books 
in their hands, look down like sentinels upon the church-going 
multitude, and the birds of the air come and build their nests 
in the arms of saints and apostles. And more than all this, in 
great cities we learn to look the world in the face. We shake 
hands with stern realities. We see ourselves in others. We 
become acquainted with the motley, many-sided life of man ; 
and finally learn, if we are wise, to "look u*pon a metropolis 
as a collection of villages ; a village as some blind alley in a 
metropolis ; fame as the talk of neighbours at the street door ; 
a library as a learned conversation ; joy as a second ; sorrow 
as a minute ; life as a day ; and three things as all in all, God, 
Creation, Virtue."* 



' Jean Paul. 
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Now of all cities is London the monarch. To us likewise 
is it the Great Metropolis. We are not cockneys. We were 
born on this side of the sea. Our family name is not recorded 
in the Domesday Book. It is doubtful whether our ancestral 
tree was planted so far back as the Conquest. Nor are we 
what Sir Philip Sidney calls " wry-transformed travellers." 
We do not affect a foreign air, nor resemble the merry Friar 
in the Canterbury Tales, of whom the Prologue says ; 

" Somewhat he lisped for his wantonnesse, 
To make his English sweet upon his tongue." 

Nevertheless to us likewise is London the monarch of cities. 
The fact, that the English language is spoken in some parts of 
it, makes us feel at home there, and gives us, as it were, the 
freedom of the city. Even the associations of childhood con- 
nect us with it. We remember it as far back as the happy 
days, when we loved nursery songs, and " rode a-horseback 
on best father's knee." Whittington and his cat lived there. 
All our picture-books and our sister's dolls came from there ; 
and we thought, poor children ! that everybody in London 
sold dolls and picture-books, as the country boy imagined that 
everybody in Boston sold gingerbread, because his- father 
always brought some home from town on market days. Since 
those times we have grown wiser. We have been in Saint 
Paul's church-yard, and know by heart all the green parks and 
quiet squares of London. And now, finally, for us, grown-up 
children, appears the New London Cries, this book of The 
Great Metropolis. 

Forty-five miles westward from the North Sea, in the lap 
of a broad and pleasant valley watered by the Thames, stands 
the Great Metropolis, as all the world knows. It comprises 
the City of London and its Liberties, with the City and Liber- 
ties of Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and upwards 
of thirty of the contiguous villages of Middlesex and Surry. 
East and west, its greatest length is about eight miles ; north 
and south, its greatest breadth about five : its circumference? 
from twenty to thirty. Its population is estimated at two 
millions. The vast living tide goes thundering through its 
ten thousand streets in one unbroken roar. The noise of the 
great thoroughfares is deafening. But you step aside into a 
by-lane, and anon you emerge into little green squares half 
filled with sunshine, half with shade, where no sound of living 
thing is heard, save the voice of a bird or a child, and amid 
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solitude and silence you gaze in wonder at the great trees 
"growing in the heart of a brick-and-mortar wilderness." 
Then there are the three parks, Hyde, Regent's, and St. 
James's, where you may lose yourself in green alleys, and 
dream you are in the country ; Westminster Abbey, with its 
tombs and solemn cloisters, where with the quaint George 
Herbert you may think, that " when the bells do chime, 't is 
angels' music " ; and high above all, half hidden in smoke and 
vapor, rises the dome of St. Paul's. 

These are a few of the more striking features of London. 
More striking still is the Thames. Above the town, by Rich- 
mond Hill and Twickenham, it winds through groves and mead- 
ows green, a rural silver stream. The traveller who sees it here 
for the first time, can hardly believe, that this is the mighty 
river which bathes the feet of London. He asks perhaps the 
coachman, what stream that is ; and the coachman answers 
with a stare of wonder and pity, "The Terns, sir." Pleas- 
ure boats are gliding back and forth, and stately swans float, like 
water-lilies, on its bosom. On its banks are villages, and 
church-towers, beneath which, among the patriarchs of the 
hamlet, lie many gifted sons of song, 

" In sepulchres unhearsed and green." 

In and below London the whole scene is changed. Let us 
view it by night. Lamps are gleaming along shore, and on 
the bridges, and a full moon rising over the Borough of South- 
wark. The moonbeams silver the rippling, yellow tide, where- 
in also flare the shore lamps, with a lambent, flickering gleam. 
Barges and wherries move to and fro ; and heavy-laden lug- 
gers are sweeping up stream with the rising tide, swinging 
sideways, with loose, flapping sails. Both sides of the river 
are crowded with sea and river craft, whose black hulks lie in 
shadow, and whose tapering masts rise up into the moonlight 
like a leafless forest. A distant sound of music floats on the 
air ; a harp, and a flute, and a horn. It has an unearthly 
sound ; and lo ! like a shooting star, a light comes gliding on. 
It is the signal lamp at the mast-head of a steam-vessel, that 
flits by, like a cloud above which glides a star. And from 
all this scene goes up a sound of human voices, — curses, 
laughter, and singing, — mingled with the monotonous roar of 
the city, " the clashing and cat*eering streams of life, hurrying 
to lose themselves in the impervious gloom of eternity." And 
now the midnight is past, and amid the general silence the 
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clock strikes — one, two. Far distant, from some belfry 
in the suburbs, comes the first sound, so indistinct as hardly 
to be distinguished from the crowing of a cock. Then close 
at hand the great bell of St. Paul's, with a heavy, solemn 
sound — one, two. It is answered from Southwark ; then at 
a distance like an echo ; and then all around you, with various 
and intermingling clang, like a chime of bells, the clocks from 
a hundred belfries strike the hour. But the moon is already 
sinking, large and fiery, through the vapors of morning. It is 
just in the range of the chimneys and house-tops, and seems 
to follow you with speed, as you float down the river, between 
unbroken ranks of ships. Day is dawning in the east, not 
with a pale streak in the horizon, but with a silver light spread 
through the sky, almost to the zenith. It is the mingling of 
moonlight and daylight. The water is tinged with a green 
hue, melting into purple and gold, like the brilliant scales of a 
fish. The air grows cool. It comes fresh from the eastern 
sea, toward which we are swiftly gliding ; and dimly seen in 
the uncertain twilight, behind you rises 

" A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 

Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Can reach ; with here and there a sail just skipping 

In sight, then lost amid the forestry 
Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 

On tip-toe, through their sea-coal canopy ; 
A huge dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool's head, — and there is London town. * 

But let us return to "The Great Metropolis." The first 
chapter of the first volume is devoted to General Characteristics. 
In the second the Theatres are described, and we are told all that 
Mr. Bunn was, did, and suffered, in the histrionic art. We leave 
him to his fate, and pass on to chapter third, which treats of 
the Clubs. Here we pause ; for the Clubs of London seem to 
be alike interesting to strangers and to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. Nearly every man of note in London belongs to 
one or more of them. They are central points in society, 
where a constant interchange of opinion is going on, and every 
topic of interest is discussed. The clubs are of two kinds. 
The subscription clubs are those, in which some individual 
engages to furnish the members with certain conveniences, on 
the payment of a specified sum as entrance money, and a stated 
annual subscription. In the other clubs, a number of gentle- 

* Don Juan, Canto X. 
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men unite together, build or rent a house, engage their ser- 
vants, and are thus furnished with all articles of food and 
drink, at the market prices. 

The Club-houses are for the most part elegant establish- 
ments. The finest buildings in Regent Street belong to the 
clubs. Reading-rooms, dining-rooms, library and parlours, 
are all furnished with elegance ; and there is an air of comfort 
and gentility about them, which is very attractive. The Clubs, 
too, are very numerous ; and have on an average a thousand 
members each. The principal are Brookes's ; White's ; 
Boodle's ; The Carlton ; The Reform Club ; The Athe- 
naeum ; The Clarence ; The Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Club ; The United University Club ; The Oriental ; 
The Traveller's ; The United Service, and the Junior United 
Service. But we will let our author speak for himself. 

"The AthenjEum Cluh, corner of Pall Mall, is one of the 
best known institutions in the metropolis. The number of mem- 
bers is about 1,300. The terms of admission are twenty guineas, 
and six guineas for the yearly subscription. The club was ' in- 
stituted for the association of individuals, known for their scien- 
tific or literary attainments, artists of eminence in any class 
of the fine arts, and noblemen and gentlemen distinguished as 
liberal patrons of science, literature, or the arts.' Such are the 
words made use of in describing the objects of the institution, 
by those with whom it had its origin. The qualification of ad- 
mission consists, of course, in the party's coming under either of 
the above designations. With the view of securing the annual 
introduction into the club of a certain number of persons of dis- 
tinguished eminence in science, literature, or the arts, the com- 
mittee are vested with the power of electing nine such persons 
every year. Those who put down their names in the list of 
candidates are balloted for by the members the same as in other 
clubs. To get admitted into the Athenaeum is considered a 
great honor, owing partly to the constitution of the club, and 
partly to the great difficulty of obtaining admission. Of late the 
members have got what Sir Francis Burdett would call a ' nasty 
trick ' of blackballing the candidates. It is computed that, for 
some time past, nine out of every ten candidates have been 
blackballed. Six members only have been elected during the 
present year. They are all, however, men of more or less dis- 
tinction. Their names are the Right Hon. James Abercromby, 
Speaker of the House of Commons; Mr. John Macniel, minister 
plenipotentiary to the Court of Persia, and author of ' Researches 
in the Ea3t' ; Mr. J. G. Wilkinson, author of a work on ' Thebes,' 
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and another on the ' Domestic Manners of the Egyptians,' &c. : 
Captain Back, author of the ' Voyage to the Arctic Regions ' ; 
Mr. William Thomas Brande, professor of chemistry ; and Mr. 
Charles Barry, the architect, whose plan for the two Houses of 
Parliament has been adopted. 

" The hor^e in which the Athenaeum Club meet, was built 
some six or seven years ago. The expense of the edifice alone 
was 35,000/., while nearly 5,000/. more were required for fur- 
nishing it ; it is a very large and elegant building. The interior 
is unusually splendid. I went through it with Mr. Gait, two or 
three years ago, — the last time, I believe, he ever was in it. 
Nothing could exceed the taste and judgment with which the 
whole of the interior was laid out. Some idea will be formed of 
the way in which it is fitted up, when I mention that, in addition 
to 5,000/. for furniture, the plate, linen, china, glass, and cutlery 
cost 2,500/. The library alone is valued at 4,000/, and the 
stock of wine which is kept in the cellars, is supposed to be 
worth on an average from 3,500/. to 4,000/. After making 
every deduction for tear and wear, the property of the club, 
including, of course, the house, is valued at 47,000/., while the 
amount of its debts is only about 13,500/., 12,000/. of the sum 
being borrowed from the Phoenix Fire Office, at 4 per cent., and 
the remaining 1,500/. consisting of the claims of tradesmen. 
The club has thus a virtual balance in its favor of about 
33,500/. 

" The trustees of the Athenaeum Club are the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Sir Martin Archer Shee, Lord Yarborough, Mr. John 
Wilson Croker, and Mr. Gilbert Davies. The yearly income of 
the club is 9,000/. ; and the expenditure is about the same." — 
Vol. i. pp. 123-126. 

One extract more will give our readers a sufficiently clear 
view of this part of the Great Metropolis. 

" The United Sb:rvice Club, Pall Mall, is one of the most 
flourishing institutions of the kind in town. The class of mem- 
bers of whom it is composed will be at once inferred from its 
designation. The qualification for admission is the having at- 
tained to a certain status in either service. The house is a very 
handsome one externally, and is splendidly furnished and fitted 
up in the interior. Including the furniture, plate, &c, the 
house has cost little short of 30,000/. Of course the club was 
obliged to borrow a large sum of money before they could pro- 
ceed with such an undertaking. Of.the sum so borrowed, about 
18,000/. is still owing. The club, however, is in a fair way of 
liquidating their debt. Last year they reduced the account by 
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1,440/.; while Admiral Stopford.the Chairman of the Committee 
ot* Management, is confident, that the balance of money the club 
will have at their disposal, after meeting the current expenses, 
will, in round numbers, be 1,500/. The estimated receipts 
for the present year are nearly 10,500/., while it is calculated 
that the expenditure will be under 9,000/. The United Service 
Club boasts of a greater number of members, with one or two 
exceptions, than any other similar institution in the metropolis. 
The number is about 1,550. The entrance-money is unusually 
high, being thirty pounds. The annual subscription is six 
guineas. Notwithstanding the amount of the entrance-money, 
there are always a great many more candidates for admission 
than can be accepted. In one very important point, the United 
Service Club has a superiority over all the rest : it has the best 
cellar. According to the last estimate, the stock of wine is 
worth 7,722/. This looks well. A cellar so amply replenished 
must be no small recommendation to the club. It goes far to 
account for the extraordinary anxiety manifested by certain gen- 
tlemen to be admitted as members. 

" The Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, St. 
James's Square, is limited, as the name implies, to the members 
of the two services. By one of the rules of the club the number 
of persons to be admitted is restricted to 1,500 effective mem- 
bers. Beside these, however, there are usually about 300 super- 
numeraries. To procure admission to this club is extremely 
difficult, in consequence of the number of candidates at all times 
on the list. The number of candidates at present is not much 
under 2,000. It sometimes happens that gentlemen will be on 
the list for ten or twelve years before they are admitted. The 
qualifications for admission are, having been an officer in either 
service, or taking an appointment in the military department, at 
home or abroad, corresponding in rank with the commissioned 
officers of the army ; being a captain, or lieutenant of the naval 
service of the East India Company, or a captain of a regular 
Indiaman ; being a lord lieutenant in Great Britain, or governor 
of a county in Ireland. Persons who may have retired from the 
services are also eligible. So are midshipmen and assistant 
surgeons ; but he who belongs to either of the latter classes is 
considered a fortunate man, who, of late, has found a sufficient 
number of white balls to open the doors of the club to him. The 
patrons of the Junior United Service are, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Marquis of Anglesey, Earl Rosslyn, Lord Hill, Sir George 
Cockburn, and Sir Herbert Taylor. Among the trustees, there 
are no gentlemen of any great distinction. Their names are, Sir 
J. P. Beresford, Bart., Sir John Elly, Sir James Cockburn, Bart., 
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Sir Archibald Christie, Lieutenant-Colonel G. Althorpe, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Mills." — Vol. I. pp. 141 - 144. 

The next chapter treats of the London Gaming Houses. 
Here our author gets upon his high horse. We have seldom 
met with a writer whose imagination was so fond of gold leaf 
and gingerbread ; seldom with such a gaping, wide-mouthed, 
Johnny-Raw description, as he gives of Old Crocky's. The 
great wonder and " contentation " of Simon's wife of South- 
ampton, when she beheld for the first time the goldsmiths' 
shops in Cheapside and " the mighty weather-cock of clean 
silver " on St. Paul's steeple, were nothing to those of our 
author, when he first saw the interior of Old Crocky's. Our 
own admiration we express in italics. 

" No one, I believe, not even those accustomed to visit the 
mansions of the aristocracy, ever entered the saloon for the first 
time, without being dazzled by the splendor which surrounded 
him ! A friend and myself lately went throughout the whole of 
it ; and for some moments, on entering the saloon, we stood con- 
founded by the scene! ! It is a large, spacious room, from fifty 
to sixty feet in length, and from twenty to twenty-five in breadth. 
On each side are two mirrors in magnificent frames . The plate 
alone of each of the four cost nearly one hundred guineas. From 
a glance of the eye, I should take their dimensions to be about 
sixteen feet by eight. The walls and ceiling of the saloon are 
most richly ornamented by carved work, beautifully gilt. The 
bottoms of the chairs are all stuffed with down, while the carpen- 
ter part of the work is of that unique description which renders 
it impossible for me to describe it ! The principal table has the 
appearance of being cut out of a solid piece of wood : a piece of 
more richly carved work, all gilt except the top or surface, I 
have never seen. The chandeliers are magnificent, and when 
lighted up with sperm oil, the only thing used, they produce an 
effect of which it is impossible to convey an idea ! ! ! On the 
left hand, as you enter the saloon, is the card-room ; much small- 
er, but also splendidly fitted up. On the right hand, at the oppo- 
site or St. James's end of the saloon, is the hazard-room, with all 
the paraphernalia of gaming. It is not large, being only about 
twenty feet in length by fourteen in breadth. There is admission 
to the hazard-room from the saloon by a large door, which in its 
massy appearance and the hardness of the wood of which it is 
made, reminded me of that of a prison ; it is also a piece of su 
perior workmanship, with the ornamented part of it richly 
g il t H!"— Vol. i. pp. 160, 161. 
vol. xliv. — no. 95. 60 
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This is Crockford's Club House, the largest gaming 
establishment in London ; situate in St. James's, a few 
steps from Piccadilly. The house was built in 1825, and 
cost with its furniture not far from 100,OOOZ. The cellar is 
285 feet long, and contains 300,000 bottles of wine, besides 
"innumearble hogsheads "; all valued at 70,000Z. Thirty- 
three servants in livery do their masters' bidding, and that of 
the seven hundred and fifty subscribers ; for Crockford's is 
a subscription club. " Monsieur Oude " (Ude, we suppose) 
is chief cook, with a salary of a thousand guineas per annum. 
The under cook has five hundred. " Superb suppers " are 
given gratis ; and it delighteth the heart of Old Crocky to 
know that people devour his viands and quaff his exquisite 
wines. He believes in the old Dutch proverb ; 

" Whene'er the wine is in the man, 
Then is the wisdom in the can." 

He was formerly a fishmonger ; and our author, who has follow- 
ed him a la piste from Temple Bar to St. James's, informs us 
that he still delights in the lowland accent of Billingsgate. He 
is what they call in London " a good man " ; that is, he is 
worth 300,000/. He is known to have cleared, in one year 
alone, the sum of 100,000?. He seems, also, to aim at the 
character of a pious man ; for his house is invariably shut at 
twelve o'clock on Saturday night, and not opened again till 
after twelve on Sunday night. On one occasion, so great 
was his zeal for good morals, and a strict observance of the 
Sabbath, that he refused to let a gentleman take home a pack 
of cards on Sunday. One short extract more, and we have 
done with the reptile, and his " spiders." 

" The hour at which the hazard room is thrown open is eleven 
o'clock, and the dice are in immediate requisition. Mr. Crock- 
ford himself at that moment takes his station in a corner of the 
room, before a little desk : from that he never stirs until the 
playing is over. He acts on such occasions as his own clerk. 
No person belonging to the establishment is allowed, in any 
circumstances, or under any pretext, to enter the room while the 
gamblers are at work. There is a Mr. Page, who acts as ' in- 
spector,' or groom-porter, while the games are going on in the 
hazard room ; but he is in the confidence of most of the noble- 
men and gentlemen who frequent that part of the house ; and 
though paid for his services, — some say at the princely rate of 
fifty guineas per week, — he can hardly be said to be one of Mr. 
Crockford's servants. 
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"The inspector, or groom-porter, or overlooker, — for he 
sometimes goes by one name, and sometimes by another, — sits 
on an elevated chair at the centre of the table, facing Mr. Crock- 
ford, and looks like a little king on his throne. With a small 
piece of stick, forming a miniature representation of a hay-rake, 
he pulls to him the money, which some one, acting for Mr. Crock- 
ford, has won ; or pushes it towards any other party who may 
have been successful in the game. He also audibly declares the 
result of the game. In short, he is a sort of master of the cere- 
monies, taking always care that the dice be not allowed to be 
idle. 

" Beside Mr. Crockford is 'the bank,' which every poor sim- 
pleton is made believe, by those ' knowing ones ' who decoy him 
in, that he will be fortunate enough to break before he rises from 
his seat, but to whose stabdity he finds, before he quits the house, 
he has essentially contributed. 

" I have mentioned that the hour for throwing open the 
hazard room is eleven o'clock. Persons are allowed to enter 
the house until two in the morning, and may commence playing 
at any time until then. The doors are all then shut ; but though 
no one is admitted after that hour, those who have been previously 
in the house are not obliged to leave it. They are allowed to 
remain as long as they please ; and many of them do remain 
till four or five o'clock. It was only in the beginning of August 
last, that some parties were so completely spell-bound by the 
game at which they had been playing, that they never rose off 
their seats from the time they sat down at eleven or twelve at 
night, until eight in the morning. * * * * * 

" In Crockford's, very large sums are played for with the 
cards ; but it is at the hazard table, when the game is French 
hazard, that the work of plunder is carried on on the most ex- 
tensive scale. There, to use gambling phraseology, the ' pigeon 
is plucked.' And to get the flat prevailed on to throw down the 
cards, and repair to the hazard room, is the great, though con- 
cealed object of those in the interest of the house. A few hours, 
most probably, will do the work in the latter place. The stakes 
are usually high : he loses, perhaps, a fourth part of his fortune 
in less than an hour : he ' tables ' another fourth, — he loses 
again. He becomes desperate : in the delirium, or madness 
(for that is the proper word) of the moment, he determines on 
risking his all at one throw. The dice turn up, — his all is lost: 
he who a few hours before was a rich man, is now a beggar. 
The sums which young thoughtless noblemen lose at Crockford's 
in one night, are sometimes incredibly large. Seven years ago 
one pigeon was plucked, in a few hours, to the tune of 60,000/., 
— the stakes were 10,000/. It is only three years since Lord 
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C , the grandson of an aged noble Earl, lost 30,0007. in 

one night. The winner was a noble Marquis, of sporting noto- 
riety, who, according to report, was at that time, if not now, a 
part proprietor of the establishment. Losses of 5,000/., 7,000/., 
and 10,000/., in one night, are by no means uncommon when a 
rich flat is caught." — Vol. i. pp. 168 - 171. 

The next three chapters are devoted to Metropolitan So- 
ciety ; the higher, middle, and lower classes being sepa- 
rately considered. The chapter on the Aristocracy is filled 
with such gossip as you might hear in an ale-house or a 
cider-cellar. It reminded us of the conversation of Lady 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs, in " The Vicar 
of Wakefield " ; and as we read it we imitated the very impolite 
conduct of Mr. Burchel, and at the conclusion of every sen- 
tence cried out Fudge ! We have seldom met with so many 
pages of coarse and indiscriminate abuse. The most impor- 
tant information we gather from the whole chapter is, that 
Younger Sons are called Detrimentals, and that a certain 
noble lady once gave to Lord Henry Manning the expressive 
cognomen of the Beetle-squasher. Fudge ! 

The middle and lower classes fare hardly better at our 
author's hands. Conjugal infidelity is his cheval de bataille. 
On this topic he makes what he is pleased to call " some 
pointed observations." We confess we saw not their point. 
We have no appetite for such matters, and think the book 
would be vastly improved if the three chapters on Metropo- 
litan Society were entirely omitted. If half what he says be 
true, then do we hold with the German, " In London ist der 
Teufel los." The account he gives of the "gin-palaces," 
and the drunkenness of the lower classes, is appalling. It re- 
called a description in an old play of Beaumont and Fletcher ; 

" There 's a dead-sea 
Of drink i' th' cellar, in which goodly vessels 
Lie wracked, and in the middle of this deluge 
Appear the tops of flagons and black-jacks 
Like churches drowned i' the marshes." 

We now come to the second volume. It is devoted en- 
tirely to the Newspaper Press and Periodica] Literature ; and, 
so far as we can judge, is written throughout with great fair- 
ness and impartiality. In this part of his work the author is 
evidently at home. He is not obliged to gather his facts from 
fashionable novels, nor refer his readers to such sources of 
information as in his chapter on the Higher Classes. 
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It seems, that at the commencement of the last century the 
English newspapers consisted of a single leaf of the quarto 
size, each page being divided into two columns. Reports of 
proceedings in Parliament, and in courts of law, and in public 
meetings, were unknown ; and the columns twain of the news- 
papers were innocent of any original essays and disquisitions. 
A few paragraphs of general intelligence were furnished forth 
as the daily bread of the readers. The first original article, 
which ever appeared in an English newspaper, was from the 
pen of Dr. Johnson. It came out in 1753, in " The Universal 
Chronicle and Weekly Gazette," published by Mr. John New- 
berry of St. Paul's Churchyard ; a gentleman of picture-book 
memory. The essays which Dr. Johnson furnished for this 
paper were afterward republished in "The Idler." 

The number of the daily papers now issued in London, is 
eleven ; that of the weekly, twenty-seven. The aggregate 
circulation of the former is about 40,000 ; that of the latter 
120,000 ; making in all the enormous amount of 160,000. 
Of the eleven daily papers, seven are Liberal; the other four 
Conservative. The Liberal are, The Morning Chronicle, 
The Morning Advertiser, The Constitutional, The Globe, 
The Courier, The Sun, and the True Sun. The Conserva- 
tive are, The Times, The Herald, The Post, and The Stand- 
ard. Among the weekly papers there are eleven Liberal, 
viz. The Examiner, The Spectator, The Observer, Bell's 
Life in London, The Weekly Dispatch, Bell's New Weekly 
Messenger, The Atlas, The Satirist, The Weekly True Sun, 
The News, The Sunday Times, The Patriot, and The Chris- 
tian Advocate. The Tory weekly papers are only seven in 
number ; Bell's Weekly Messenger, The John Bull, The 
Age, The Weekly Post, The Watchman, The United Ser- 
vice Gazette, and The London Weekly Journal. The re- 
mainder are not political. The Weekly Dispatch has a 
circulation greater than that of all the Tory weeklies put 
together. During the last twenty years, some seventy or 
eighty attempts have been made to establish weekly papers, 
and all have proved unsuccessful, with the exception of six or 
seven. For example ; in 1833 was established The New 
Weekly Dispatch. Ere long it fell into the doctor's hands, 
being bought up by " Universal-pill " Morrison for five pounds. 
Like the rest of his patients it soon died, after consuming an 
enormous quantity of pills ; 3000/. being the loss sustained in 
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about a twelve-month. The number of weekly papers is not 
so great as formerly, owing in part to the establishment of 
provincial papers all over the country. At least one hundred 
of these have sprung into existence within the last five years. 
The decrease of the weekly papers is, however, to be attrib- 
uted mainly to the establishment of unstamped papers. Of 
these some 200,000 copies were at one period issued weekly. 
Not less than 50,000 copies of the Police Gazette were sold 
weekly for a considerable time ; and of the Twopenny Dis- 
patch 28,000. But let us go a little more into detail. 

The morning papers are six in number. The labor and 
expense of conducting them is immense. At seven or eight 
o'clock in the evening the editor goes to his office. The night 
"brings back his day." For an hour or two he is busy in 
examining letters and communications, of which, in times of 
great public excitement, more than three hundred have been 
received at one office in one day ; and from midnight far 
into the morning watches, his pen is racing over the sheet be- 
fore him, with the speed of the wind. The expenses, too, of 
a morning paper are very great. On this point the author 
shall speak for himself. 

" The daily expenses incurred by a morning paper, conducted 
with any degree of spirit, are enormous. To those unacquainted 
with them they must appear incredible. The sum weekly paid 
by the leading morning journals for the intellectual and manual 
labor expended on them, without regard to the price of stamps, the 
advertisement duties, &c, is from 250Z. to 300Z. The price paid 
by ' The Times,' which is greater than that of its cotempora- 
ries, owing to the greater frequency of its double-sheet publica- 
tions, is not much under the latter sum. No morning newspaper 
could pay its expenses, provided it had no advertisements, with a 
circulation under six or seven thousand. As few of the morning 
papers have so large a circulation as this, it is therefore clear 
that the advertisements are the great source of profit. When 
these are numerous, they are extremely profitable to the proprie- 
tors ; for in London they are charged at a very high rate. The 
smallest, though consisting of only one line, is, in the frontpage, 
five shillings. The charge for one of a column in length would 
vary in different papers, — for the proprietors of the several jour- 
nals have not a uniform scale of charges, — from fourteen to 
sixteen guineas. The price, if I remember rightly, which ' The 
Times' charged for the advertisement, in 1835, of the Conserva- 
tive Electors of the City of London, which contained 5,000 or 
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6,000 names adhibited to a petition to Parliament, was two hun- 
dred and f ity guineas. The advertisement, if my memory does 
not mislead me, filled about four pages of a double sheet. On 
some occasions 'The Times' double sheets contain between 
nine hundred and a thousand advertisements. The profits, then, 
from this source, must be enormous. Before the reduction of 
the advertisement duty, the yearly sum ' The Times ' paid to 
government for advertisements alone, was not much under 
20,000/. Its own statement of its contributions to the revenue 
in 1828, was as follows : 

£. 
For stamps .... 48,516 

For duties on advertisements . . 16,269 

Excise on paper consumed . . 3,351 



s. 


d. 


13 


4 


11 


6 


3 






Making a total contribution to the revenue in 

one year of . . . £6S,137 7 10 

" I do not know of a more interesting scene than that which is 
to be seen in the office of a morning paper when all hands are 
at work. Notwithstanding the extent of the place, the variety of 
departments, and the number of persons employed, every thing not 
only proceeds with the regularity of clockwork, but the most per- 
fect order prevails. Every one knows his own duty and cheerfully 
performs it, without interrupting or interfering with his neigh- 
bour in the discharge of his. There is no talking, nor any noise 
of any kind : every word that is spoken is in a suppressed whis- 
per ; and when any one has occasion to go from one part of the 
establishment to another, he treads the floor as softly as if he were 
afraid of the sound of his own feet. The profound stillness 
which prevails, is only broken by the gentle ' clicking ' caused 
by the dropping of the types into the brass receptacles called 
composing-sticks, provided for them. I know of no other in- 
stance, that of a Quaker's meeting excepted, in which, where so 
great a number of persons are in the same place, so pro- 
found a silence reigns. I wish our legislators in the Lower House 
of Parliament would, in this respect, take an example from the 
compositors and other persons employed in getting up a morning 
paper. In that case their proceedings would be alike creditable 
to their own characters and beneficial to the country. As mat- 
ters are at present managed in that assembly, it is a glaring and 
unpardonable perversion of language, to apply the term deliber- 
ative, either to themselves or their proceedings." — Vol. ii. pp. 
77 - 80. 

Foremost among all newspapers both in London and else- 
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where, stands The Times, — the Jupiter Tonansof the press, 
— the Thunderer. It was established as long ago as 1788, but 
did not begin to take the lead among the English papers, till after 
the peace of 1815. Dr. Stoddard, now Sir John Stoddard, 
Governor of Malta, was for some years previous to this period 
its principal editor ; and so great was the virulence of this 
gentleman's attacks on Napoleon, that the emperor (credat 
Judceus) thought of prosecuting him for a libel ! The suc- 
cessor of Dr. Stoddard was Mr. Barnes, the present editor. 
His salary is supposed to be twelve hundred guineas. The 
proprietorship of the paper is divided into sixteen shares ; 
the whole is valued at 250,000/. ; and the annual profits are 
said to be between 20,000/. and 30,000/. Its circulation is 
estimated at 10,000 copies daily. The price of the paper is 
fivepence a number. Nearly one hundred individuals are di- 
rectly and constantly employed upon it ; and the number of 
compositors alone is between fifty and sixty. Including com- 
munications from correspondents, hardly a number appears, 
which does not contain a portion of the manual and intellectual 
labor of some hundred and fifty individuals. It was the first 
paper which employed a steam press ;* it also set the example 
of giving occasionally a double sheet, which contains a quantity 
of matter equal to the contents of three octavo volumes ; so 
that you get for fivepence as much printed matter as a pub- 
lisher of novels gives you for a guinea and a half; — in quan- 
tity equal, in quality not inferior. The paper is in every one's 
hands. Not a club, that does not take it in ; not a member 
of Parliament, who does not read it ; it is found in every tap 
and ale-house, and under the sign of " Magnificent Gin, fit for 
Commodore or Lord High Admiral ; " — so that wherever you 
go you hear a voice like that of the Fool in the Mad Lover, 
" O Tim, the Times ! — the Times, Tim ! " It was the 
bold champion of the late Queen Caroline, when the modern 
Henry the Eighth repudiated her. It is said that the question 
was regularly debated and decided by vote among the proprie- 
tors, whether their paper should support or oppose the Queen's 

* " Before the introduction of steam power into the printing-offices of 
the daily papers, the proprietors were obliged to cause duplicates of each 
number to be ' set up,' in order to get the paper out in tolerable time ; and 
even then, as the most active and powerful pressman could not throw off 
above 500 impressions in an hour, by means of his hand, the publication of 
part of the paper was always delayed to a late hour." — Vol. h. p. 26. 
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cause ; but their decision once made, they pleaded that cause 
with energy, perseverance, and final success. "The Times" 
was formerly Liberal ; it is now Tory. It changed its politics 
at the downfall of the Melbourne administration in 1834. 
Every department is in the hands of a person well qualified to 
manage it. Beside the principal editor, there are "the gen- 
tlemen occasionally employed to write leaders, the sub-editor, 
the selector of articles of intelligence, and the person employed 
to make up the paper, as it is technically called ; and all work 
as harmoniously together as if the entire contents were the 
work of one hand." 

The other morning papers are, The Morning Herald, The 
Morning Chronicle, The Morning Post, The Morning Ad- 
vertiser, The Public Ledger. The evening papers, to 
which, also, our author devotes an entire chapter, are, 
The Globe, The Courier, The Sun, and The True Sun. 
Our limits will not allow us to notice them. Even with the 
weekly papers we must make short work. The best known 
and most highly valued of them all is The Examiner, edited 
by Mr. Albany Fonblanque, a writer of great power and bril- 
liancy. It is Radical in its politics ; and its circulation is not 
over 3,400, though it has been as large as 7,000. The 
paper of the largest circulation in London, and probably in the 
world, is The Weekly Dispatch. Of this paper upwards 
of 30,000 copies are regularly circulated, and of some par- 
ticular numbers, with portraits of the King and Queen, 130,000 
copies were sold. Its politics are Radical. — And here we 
must stop. Those of our readers who are curious upon this 
topic, we refer to the book itself. There they will find the 
most minute detail. 

The next chapter contains an interesting account of Par- 
liamentary Reporting. The number of reporters for the 
London newspapers is about eighty. Of these more than 
sixty are engaged for the morning papers, and the rest for 
the evening papers. Many of them have received a Univer- 
sity education, and some belong to the learned professions. 
There are among them clergymen, physicians, surgeons, and 
barristers. Many persons, also, well known in the literary 
world, are or have been reporters. Among these we may 
mention Sir James Mackintosh, Allan Cunningham, Mr. Dick- 
ens, author of the " Pickwick Papers," and, foremost in the 
ranks, the great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, who, in his 

vol. xliv. — no. 95. 61 
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reports, as he himself says, " took care that the Whig rascals 
should not have the best of the argument." And finally we 
would notice the name of Jack Finnarty, who deserves to be 
immortalized in Joe Miller for the following joke. 

" About five-and-thirty years ago, when only one sentence of a 
speech was given, on an average, every five or six minutes, and 
when the reporters had to sit for many hours at a time, — they 
were often at a loss to know what to do with themselves. On 
one occasion, when laboring under an attack of ennui, and also 
under the effects of poteen, Jack Finnarty, a well-known reporter 
of that period, — yawned out, ' Mr. Speaker, will you favor us 
with a song ? ' A roar of laughter followed from all parts of 
the house. One of the officers immediately repaired to the 
gallery, and inquired who the offender was. Jack Finnarty, 
without opening his mouth, pointed to a Quaker, of very diminu- 
tive stature, who was sitting in the front seat. The officer im- 
mediately seized the unoffending little man by the breast of his 
collarless coat, and without condescending to give a why or 
wherefore, dragged him dowu stairs, and transferred him to the 
care of the sergeant-at-arms. The latter, after keeping him in 
safe custody during the night, and compelling him to pay nearly 
30/. for his lodgings, set him at liberty on the following day." — 
Vol. ii. p. 245. 

The salaries of the reporters vary from three to five 
guineas a week. The majority of them are engaged by the 
year ; though during the recess of Parliament their salaries 
are reduced. Some of them have followed this calling for 
many years. Three of the gentlemen, still employed, were 
reporters in the time of Fox, Sheridan, and Pitt ; and one 
has attended every session of Parliament for more than thirty- 
four years. The business of reporting is carried on with great 
precision. 

" Each reporter takes a turn of three quarters of an hour's 
duration. The moment his time has expired, he quits the gal- 
lery, his place being taken by another, walks down to the office 
of the paper for which he is engaged, where he extends his notes 
in a legible hand, and then transfers the manuscript, which is on 
small slips, written only on one side, — to the printer. The 
printer distributes the slips among the compositors. The writing 
only on one side facilitates the labor of the compositors, who, 
when five or six of them are employed on the same reporter's 
copy, always put his manuscript into types as fast as he can get 
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it ready. When the reporter who succeeded the first gentleman 
has been on duty his three quarters of an hour, he is relieved by 
some of his colleagues, and he also goes directly to the office to 
write out his copy in a perfect hand. In this way the thing goes 
on alphabetically the whole night, until all the reporters on the 
different establishments have severally had their ' turns,' — un- 
less the House should chance to rise before the number is 
exhausted. It is but very seldom that any of the reporters have 
two turns on the same night. They only have so, either when 
two or three of them are absent from ill-health, or on other busi- 
ness, or when both Houses sit for some considerable time. In 
that case the reporters severally extend the duration of their 
terms, in either House, to an hour, — otherwise they would be 
required to take a second turn before they had written out the 
first. This sometimes happens even with the hour turns. It so 
happens, either when the speaker or the subject has been so im- 
portant as to render a copious report desirable ; or when the 
reporter's notes, which is pretty often the case, are so confused 
as to prevent his reading them with ease. 

" When a reporter begins extending his notes for the compos- 
itor, he writes at the commencement of his first slip his own 
name and the name of the colleague whom he succeeds, in this 
way, — ' Hammond follows Richards,' or whatever else the 
names of the parties chance to be. When he finishes his turn, 
he writes in the same way at the end of his slip the name of the 
gentleman who follows him, together with his own. The object 
of this is to enable the printer to arrange the copy given him by 
the various reporters in its proper order. But for this regulation, 
the speeches of the different members would be thrown into 
confusion, and awkward transpositions of the several parts of 
the same member's speech would also occasionally occur. 

" When a reporter takes copious notes of any speech, it usu- 
ally requires five times the time to extend those notes in a read- 
able hand, which it occupied in taking them. Supposing, for 
instance, that a reporter has a turn of an hour, it will take fully 
five hours, hard incessant labor, to extend his notes for the printer. 
The notes which a good reporter will take in three-quarters of an 
hour, usually fill, when extended, about two columns of ' The 
Times.' In the case of Lord Stanley, and some other honorable 
members, who speak with much rapidity, the notes so taken 
would, when written out at full length, occupy two columns and 
ahalfof'TheTimes.' 

" Many of the reporters write with much rapidity. It is con- 
sidered a great effort to write a column of ' The Times ' in two 
hours and a half; but instances have been known of its being 
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done in two hours. Mr. Serjeant Spankie was one of the most 
rapid writers ever known on the press. When a reporter on 
' The Morning Chronicle,' in Mr. Perry's time, he, on one oc- 
casion, wrote a column in an hour. To be sure, the paper was 
then much smaller in size than it now is, and the type much 
larger than that now used ; but the disproportion was not so great 
as not to entitle the effort of the learned gentleman to be regarded 
as the most successful one at rapid writing, with which I am 
acquainted. The next most successful, perhaps, was that of the 
late Mr. William Godwin, junior, who, when a reporter five or 
six years ago on ' The Morning Chronicle,' wrote a column of 
the then size of the paper, in an hour and three quarters. It is 
to be observed, that in the cases to which I refer, there was not 
only the mere manual exercise of writing, but also the reading 
of the notes." — Vol. n. pp. 221 - 224. 

We now come to the Periodical Literature of London. 
And first, of the Quarterly Reviews, which are five in number. 
The Quarterly Review first appeared in 1809. The 
plan of this review originated with Mr. Giffbrd, who had 
brought himself into notice as a critic by his papers in " The 
Anti-Jacobin Review." In "The Quarterly" he proposed to 
raise up a rival and political opponent to "The Edinburgh Re- 
view," which was the organ of the Whig party. His first pro- 
posal was made to the publisher of "The Monthly Review," 
who thought so unfavorably of it, as to reject it at once. Mr. 
Giffbrd next applied to Mr. Murray, then a bookseller of no 
great note in Fleet Street. He undertook the work, and 
stipulated to pay Mr. Giffbrd as editor a salary of 200Z. per 
annum. It was gradually increased to 900Z. In a few years 
" The Quarterly " gained itself a distinguished name, and be- 
came in some measure the rival of " The Edinburgh," which 
then had a circulation of nearly twenty thousand copies. 
Among the earliest contributors to the pages of "The Quar- 
terly " were Dr. Southey and Sir Walter Scott, who in one of 
the volumes of 1816 reviewed some of his own novels. Mr. 
Giffbrd continued as editor of the work till two years before 
his death, which took place in 1827. Its circulation was then 
about 7,000 copies. It is now 9,000. A few years afterwards 
Mr. Lockhart became editor. Who conducted the work in 
the interim, we know not. Our author says it was Dr. 
Southey. We believe it was Mr. Coleridge, junior. Mr. 
Lockhart's salary is stated at 1,400Z. per annum. His prin- 
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cipal coadjutors are said to be Mr. Milman, authorof " Fazio" 
and " The Fall of Jerusalem " ; Mr. Taylor, author of 
"Philip van Artevelde"; and Mr. Hay ward, translator of the 
"Faust " into English prose. The rate of remuneration varies 
with the character of the article, and the reputation of the writ- 
er. The average payment is about twenty guineas for a sheet 
of sixteen pages. Dr. Southey has, however, received fifty 
guineas for an article of less than thirty pages. Of Mr. Lock- 
hart's ability it would be superfluous to speak. As a critic he 
is merciless, and commits at times "most unrighteous slaugh- 
ter" among authors and authorlings. We can say of him, 
as is said of Perez the Pounder, in the old Spanish Ballad, 
we " have seen some flail-armed man belabor barley so." 

The Westminster Review was started in 1824 by Jer- 
emy Bentham and other Utilitarians ; among whom was the 
late Mr. James Mill, author of the " Hjstory of British India." 
Its political views from the outset were Radical. In 1831, its 
circulation had risen to nearly 3,000, and in one of the num- 
bers of that year, a powerful article on the Vote by Ballot, 
written by Mr. Mill, produced a great sensation, and added 
several hundred names to the list of subscribers. Dr. Bow- 
ring was at that time editor, and, Jeremy Bentham being 
gathered to his fathers, the principal proprietor also, having 
received from the father of the "greatest happiness" princi- 
ple, his share of the work. At the beginning of last year the 
Westminster was united with the London Review, which had 
been started about a twelve-month before. The work is now 
conducted under the title of " The London and Westminster 
Review," and has a circulation of about 1,500 copies. Mr. 
Thomas Falconer, a solicitor, is said to be the editor. 

The Foreign Quarterly began its career in 1827, with 
Mr. Gillies and Mr. Fraser as editors, and such contributors 
as Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Southey, and Thomas Carlyle. 
Under such auspices, before a year was passed, it reached a 
circulation of more than 1,500 copies. Unfortunately a mis- 
understanding arose between Mr. Fraser and Mr. Cochrane, 
who was manager in the house of the publishers. The result 
was that Mr. Cochrane became editor of " The Foreign Quar- 
terly," and Mr. Fraser established a new periodical in opposi- 
tion, under the title of " The Foreign Review." Ten numbers 
only of this new review were published. Peace was then 
declared between it and its rival, and they were united in one 
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under the old title, and the editorial department continued in 
the hands of Mr. Cochrane. In 1 834, the publishers failed ; 
and soon afterwards Mr. Cochrane, having a misunderstanding 
with the assignees of Richter & Co., threw up the editorship 
of the Review, and established another under the title of 
" Cochrane's Foreign Quarterly Review." It lived six months. 
Who is at present the editor of " The Foreign Quarterly," is 
not generally known. Its plan is excellent ; and from the begin- 
ning it has been conducted with great ability. Its pages contain 
valuable papers on the literature of all nations, and much 
literary intelligence from the four corners of the earth. It 
takes little part in politics. 

Two new Quarterly Reviews have recently been established 
in London. The first is, The British and Foreign Re- 
view. It was established in 1835 by Mr. Beaumont, a mem- 
ber of Parliament from Northumberland, whose main object is 
said to have been that of advocating the cause of Poland against 
its oppressors. The first editor was Mr. Young, a member 
of the bar. The present editor is Mr. John Kemble, the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar. Articles have been written by Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Talfourd, and Mr. Shiel. Its politics are 
Liberal. The second is The Dublin Review. It began its 
career in April, 1836, and was established mainly for the pur- 
pose of advocating Roman Catholic principles. O'Connel is 
one of its editors ; therefore we need not say what its political 
principles are. 

The Monthly Periodicals of London are thirteen in number. 
They are ; The Gentleman's Magazine, The Monthly Review, 
The Monthly Magazine, The Eclectic Review, The New 
Monthly Magazine, Fraser's Magazine, The Metropolitan 
Magazine, The Monthly Repository, The Lady's Magazine, 
The Court Magazine, The Asiatic Journal, Alexander's East 
India Magazine, and The United Service Journal. 

The Gentleman's Magazine is more than a hundred 
years old. It was established in 1733 ; and " Silvauus Urban " 
still flourishes in a green old age. His friends and supporters 
"are for the most part retired antiquarians and aged literary 
gentlemen, living in various parts of the country." The next 
in point of age is The Monthly Review. It was established 
in 1749. Most of the literary men who flourished during the 
last half of the last century, contributed to its pages ; and 
prominent among them were Smollett, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
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Sterne, Hume, and Hawkesworth. In our own day, a part 
of Mr. Taylor's " Historic Survey of German Poetry " 
appeared originally in " The Monthly Review." In the same 
Review, in the year 1806, the reputation of Kirke White was 
waylaid and barbarously murdered. This is thought to have 
hastened the poet's death, although we think with Byron, 

" 'Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuff'd out by an article." 

The Monthly Magazine was established in 1786, and 
among its contributors have been, and for aught we know still 
are, Fonblanque, the Smiths, Allan Cunningham, Sir Egerton 
Brydges, and Sheridan Knowles. The Eclectic Review 
is in part literary, and in part theological ; and has been ably 
conducted for many years by Mr. Condor. Among its most 
distinguished writers have been Robert Hall, John Foster, 
and James Montgomery. The New Monthly Magazine 
was started in 1814, by the present proprietor, Mr. Colburn, 
who engaged the services of Thomas Campbell as editor, at 
600Z. per annum. There was also a sub-editor with a salary 
of 250Z. In 1831, Mr. Campbell gave up his editorial chair, 
and Bulwer the novelist slept in it until 1833. The present 
editor is Mr. S. C. Hall. Among the most distinguished 
contributors have been Lady Morgan, Thomas Moore, Theo- 
dore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Gait, Allan Cunningham, the Smiths, 
Mrs. Hemans, and Mr. Grattan. Mr. Colburn's liberality in 
the remuneration of his writers is proverbial. His usual price 
is from ten to sixteen guineas a sheet of sixteen pages. Some- 
times he has paid as high as twenty. — Fkaser's Magazine 
commenced its wild and lawless career in 1830. Its articles 
are written for the most part in a bold, dashing style, and, we 
are sorry to add, in a spirit of utter profligacy. There is 
hardly a number which does not make a most desperate on- 
slaught upon some poor author, which may well be called, in 
the language of the Ettrick Shepherd, a "butchery." What 
adds not a little to the pungency of the work is its gallery of 
literary portraits, or outline engravings of distinguished men, 
generally in caricature. Mr. Forrester executes these. The 
principal writers in " Fraser " are Crofton Croker, Mahoney, 
author of the" Prout Papers," Mr. Bankes, Mr. Heraud, and 
Dr. Maginn. Its circulation is about fifteen hundred copies. 
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Of the other Monthlies we have not room to speak ; nor 
can we say more of the weekly literary journals, than simply 
to enumerate them. They are five in number ; The Literary 
Gazette, The Athenaeum, The Mirror, The Penny Magazine, 
and The Saturday Magazine. The Penny Magazine was estab- 
lished by the " Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge." At one period its circulation was immense, amounting 
to two hundred thousand copies. At present it does not 
exceed one hundred and forty thousand. Mr. Knight is editor 
and proprietor. He pays his contributors at the rate of 11. 
15s. a page. Three years ago the profits of the work were 
supposed to be 10,000Z. per annum ; and at present cannot 
fall far short of 7,000Z. 

The chapter and the book conclude with a few general 
observations, in the course of which the author commits the 
following most deliberate absurdity. He says, "The papers 
which raised the Spectators, and Tatlers, and Guardians, and 
Ramblers of the eighteenth century into circulation, would not 
find admission into our periodicals. Supposing that Addison, 
and Steele, and Johnson were all to rise from their graves, 
and offer themselves anonymously as contributors to the Maga- 
zines and Reviews of 1836, not one of their articles would be 
accepted ! The most worthless periodical in existence, ground- 
ing its claims to public patronage on its original matter, would 
unceremoniously consign their ' papers, ' as articles in those 
days were called, to the flames ! ! " Delicious ! Nothing can 
surpass this. We make no comment. But, with these solemn 
sentences still sounding in our ears, we close "The Great 
Metropolis," and bid the author farewell in the words of the 
Archbishop of Granada to Gil Bias ; " Say no more, my 
child ; you are as yet too raw to make proper distinctions. 
Adieu. I wish you all manner of prosperity with a little more 
taste." 



